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[Hotel de Ville of Brussels.] 


Havine in a former number given a brief description of 
the capital of Belgium, we shall now speak more parti- 
cularly of the Town-house of Brussels, or Hotel de Ville, 
as it is called in the French language. When we read 
of the noble public edifices that adorn so many towns 
in the Low Countries, and the numerous useful works 
that have been executed to favour commerce and pro- 


mote the general welfare, we are naturally led to inquire 
Vou. II, 





into the history of a people, who, though living on a 
very limited territory, have held a most important rank 
in Europe for many centuries. 

We find that before England had become the seat of 
manufacturing industry, and long before she had im- 
proved her internal communication by good roads and 
canals, the industrious people of the Low Countries had 
acquired both these important instruments - wealth « 





and though living in the midst of the remains of feudal 
tyranny, the towns had obtained privileges which their 
masters could not often venture to trample on, and the 
spirit of a democratic constitution tempered and con- 
trolled the sovereignty of the monarch and the nobles. 
The description* which we are about to give of this 
building, and of its uses, applies to a period before the 
first French Revolution, while the old magistracy of the 
town still existed, and Brussels belonged to the house 
of Austria. 

The Grand Place (by an oversight called the Place 
Royal in the former article on Brussels), called also the 
great market, is an oblong square. Its chief ornament 
is the Hotel de Ville, or Town-hall, a Gothic building of 
a square form, and the handsomest structure of the kind 
in the Low Countries. This edifice was commenced in 
1400, and finished in 1442. The tower, which is of a 
pyramidal form, does not stand precisely in the centre of 
the building. Its height is 364 feet, and its summit is 
crowned with a gilded statue of St. Michael trampling a 
dragon under his feet. The statue itself is 17 feet high, 
and as it turns with the wind serves the purpose of a 
weathercock. Like all the rest of the edifice this tower 
is built of a very durable blue-coloured stone. 

The principal door is immediately under the tower, 
and an open piazza, which runs the whole length of 
the front, is formed by columns, which support a ter- 
race of the same depth as the piazza itself. This 
terrace is ornamented with a stone-sculptured balus- 
trade, loaded with ornaments. On the right side of 
the piazza is a staircase, by which we enter the rooms 
of the building, and this is properly the real entrance. 
The front has forty windows, and between each is a niche, 
designed to receive statues of the sovereigns and cele- 
brated men of Brabant. The roof is slated, and pierced 
with about eighty small windows, which have pointed tops 
or coverings, and gilded ornaments. On the entablature 
of the wall a balustrade rises breast high, and serves as 
the finish. ‘The top of the roof is covered with lead, 
and variously ornamented. On passing through the 
principal door we come to an oblong square, or court ; 
the buildings which form it were erected after the bom- 
bardment of 1695, when the French, under Marshal 
Villeroi, destroyed fourteen churches, and several thou- 
sand houses. This court contains two fountains, each 
adorned with a statue of white marble, representing a 
river-god reclining in the midst of reeds, and resting 
one arm on an urn. All the rooms of the edifice are 
capacious and elevated, and each was appropriated to 
some particular purpose. ‘That in which the states of 
Brabant met, together with its appendages, is in the 
part constructed after the bombardment of 1695, and 
merits a particular notice. It is connected with four 
other apartments, one of which used to be occupied 
by the officers of the states; there was also the re- 
gistry room near it, and several other apartments of 
small size. The great room is reached by a gallery, 
containing six portraits of dukes of Brabant by C. 
Grangé. In three of the chambers are tapestries, which 
were made from the designs of Le Brun, and have 
reference to the history of Clovis. The ceiling of the 
second was painted by V. H. Janssens, and is an alle- 
gorical representation of the three estates of Brabant 
—the clergy, nobility, and the tiers état; which last 
consisted of the towns of Louvain, Brussels, and Ant- 
werp. Over the chimney is a picture representing God- 
frey III., called the bearded, in his cradle, which is hung 
from a tree in the midst of his army. The sight of 
the cradle animated his soldiers to. such a degree, that 
after three days’ fighting they gained a decisive victory 
over the confederate princes of Grimberghe and Malines. 
Over the chimney in the .third room are the portraits of 
Maximilian of Austria and Maria of Burgundy. The 
fourth room, that in which the states assenibled, and 

* Description de Bruxelles, 1743, Do, 1782, 
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which was called the states’-chamber, is highly orna- 
mented: over the chimney is a portrait of a Prince of 
Lorrain, painted by Lins. The canopy and its adjuncts 
were of crimson velvet, ornamented with gold fringe. 
Under the canopy is a standing portrait of Joseph IL., 
painted by Herreyhs of Antwerp. The ceiling, which 
was painted by Janssens, represents the assembly of the 
gods: the cornice is enriched with gilded sculpture. 
Between the windows are painted the three chief towns, 
Louvain, Brussels, and Aatwerp. All the part of the wall 
opposite the window is furnished with beautiful tapes- 
tries—one representing the inauguration of Charles VI., 
another the abdication of Charles V., and the third the 
inauguration of Philip the Good. These tapestries were 
executed by L. Legniers, after the designs of Janssens. 
On each side of the throne are two mirrors, under each 
of which is a table, made of a composition to imitate 
marble *, and on this composition the topographical 
maps of Brabant are cut with the greatest accuracy. 
The great table which was placed in the middle of the 
room was 12 feet wide and 40 long, and covered with 
velvet, which was ornamented with a deep fringe ot 
gold, and hung down on the floor. 

The Hotel de Ville of Brussels enjoyed a large in- 
come, arising from the duties levied on provisions, 
drinkables, and the rents of permanent property, such as 
our corporations possess. The magistracy of the town 
had at its head a functionary called dmman (amtmann 
in German, i.e. office-man), who, with his lieutenant, 
secretaries, registrars of the town and the treasury, were 
for life. The other officers of the town were changeable 
yearly, but could be continued at the pleasure of the 
sovereign, The amman, being the first of the officers 
who composed the municipal body of Brussels, was, 
with his lieutenant, named by the sovereign; and it was 
required that he, as well as his lieutenant, should be 
natives of Brabant, of noble birth, and born in wedlock. 

The burgomaster, the seven échevins (sheriffs), the two 
treasurers, and the superintendent of the Rivage +, were 
named by the sovereign out of seven patrician families, 
and, as we have said, could be continued iu office as 
long as the sovereign wished. The newly-chosen magis- 
trates elected from among the burgesses, who composed 
the nations, a burgomaster, nine counsellors, two re- 
ceivers of the town, and the receiver of the Rivage, who 
composed the large council. These men were the re- 
ceivers, not the treasurers of the town, and had the 
management of all the town money: they received, 
payed, and finally accounted before the magistrates, the 
large council, and the deans of the nations, These 
nations represented the body of the Brussels burgesses, 
and were nine in number, each nation forming a body 
containing several trades. Each trade had its deans, 
and its own separate council, composed of the old dens; 
and each nation also had its council, composed in like 
manner of old deans; and every nation had the name 
of some male or female saint. hen the monarch made 
any demand, the nine nations joined the large council 
and the town magistrates, to deliberate if the demand 
should be granted or refused. The magistrates of the 
town had one vote, and the large council and each of 
the nations one, which in al! made eleven. If the ma- 
jority was in favour of the demand, it was granted; if 
against, it was finally rejected. The nations assembled 
at the Hotel de Ville at the sound of a bell, called the 
bell of the nations, 

To be made a citizen (burgess) of Brussels a person 
applied to the town magistrates, and on the payment of 
a certain sum was admitted as a citizen. But if a man 
wished to carry on a trade, or some particular meclia- 


* Deux trumeaux de trés ‘fines glaces.—Description de Bruzelles, 
1743. Some say jasper. 

+ A part of Brussels contaiming the corn-quay, the turf-quay, 
and other places, to receive the commodities brought by the canals 
or other communications, 
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nical business, it was not enough to be made a citizen: 
it was necessary to be admitted also into the community 
of the business or art which he wished to follow. Some 
professions however were open, such as that of banker 
and agent. The Hotel de Ville then, it appears from 
this statement, served, among other purposes, as a place 
of deliberation for the representatives of the city of 
Brussels, whenever any business of great importance 
calied them together. The complicated form of go- 
verament which formerly prevailed in these old cities 
may be imagined from the little that we have stated 
about it; and the system of privileges and restrictions 
as to the free exercise of trade, whatever advantages it 
may have had at first (for such things sometimes have 
their rise in a really useful principle, though more fre- 
quently they have rested on erroneous notions), must 
have ultimately proved detrimental to these cities. The 
history of Aix-la-Chapelle, with the factions and feuds of 
the contending interests, is one of the most curious and 
instructive that we can refer to. 





AFAR IN THE DESERT. 


Arar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 

When the sorrows of life the soul o’ercast, 

And, sick of the present, I turn to the past ; 

When the eye is suffused with regretful tears 

From the fond recollections of former years, 

And shadows of things that have long since fled 

Flit over the brain, like ghosts of the dead ;— 

Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon,— 
Day-dreams that departed ere manhood's noon,—- 
Attachments by fate or by falsehood reft,— 
Companions of early days lost or left ; 

And my native land—whose magical name 

Thrills to the heart like electric flame,— 

The home of my childhood,—the haunts of my prime,— 
All the passions and scenes of that rapturous time 
When the feelings were young, and the world was new, 
Like the fresh bowers of Eden unfolding to view ;— 
All—all now forsaken, forgotten, foregone ! 

And I—a lone exile remembered of none— 

My high aims abandoned,—my good acts undone,— 
Aweary of all that is under the sun,— 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger may scan, 
I fly to the desert afar from man ! 


Afar in the desert 1 love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 

When the ways of the world oppress the heart, 

And I’t tired of its vanity, vileness, and art ; 

When the wild turmoil of this wearisome life, 

With its scenes of oppression, corruption, and strife,— 
The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear,— 
The scorner’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear,— 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and folly, 
Dispose me to musing and dark melancholy ; 

When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are high, 
And my soul is sick with the bondman’s sigh— 

Oh! then there is freedom, and joy, and pride, 
Afar in the desert alone to ride! 

There is ra) to vault on the champing steed, 
And to bound away with the "s speed, 
With the death-fraught firelock in my hand— 
The only law of the desert land ! 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side ; 

se pe from the dwellings of men, 

By the wild-deer’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen ; 

By valleys remote where the oribi plays, 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hartébeest graze, 
And the gemsbok and eland unhunted recline 

4 the skirts of grey forests o’erhung with wild-vine , 
Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the flood, 
And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 5 
In the v’ley* where the wild-ass is drinking his fill, 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone by my side, 

O’er the brown Karroo, where the bleating cry 

Of the springbok’s fawn sounds laintivel ; 
Where the zebra wantonly tosses his mane 

As he scours with his troop o’er the desolate plain ; 


And the timorous quagha’s whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at fall of day ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who travels in haste, 
wine away to the home of her rest 

here she and her mate have scooped their nest, 
Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view 
In the pathless depths of the parched Karroo, 
Afar in the desert I love to ride, 
With the silent bush-boy alone by my side ; 
Away—away—in the wilderness vast, 
Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Coranna or Bechuan 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan : 
A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man hath mk camry hae famine and fear ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisonous thorns that pierce the foot ; 
And the bitter-melon, for food and drink, 
Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt-lake’s brink : 
A region of drought, where no river glides, 
Nor rippling brook with osiered sides ; 
Where reedy pool, nor palin-girt fountain, 
Nor shady tree, nor cloud-capt mountain, 
Is found, to refresh the aching eye : 
But the barren earth, and the burning sky, 
And the blank horizon, round and round, 
Without a break—without a bound, 
Spread—void of living sight or sound. 


And here, while the night-winds round me sigh, 
And the stars burn bright in the midnight sky, 
As I sit apart by the desert stone, 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave alone, 

“ A still small voice” comes through the wild— 
Like a father consoling his fretful child— 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear,— 
Saying—“ MAN Is DISTANT, BUT GOD Is NEAR |” 


*,* The above poem was written about ten years ago at the Cape 
of Good Hope. It first appeared in the ‘South African Journal’ 
for April 1824; and has been since reprinted, sometimes very in- 
accurately, in several collections of fugitive poetry. The present 
copy has been revised by the author (Mr. T. Pringle) for this 
publication. 


SIMPLIFICATIONS OF ARITHMETICAL RULES. 
No. 4. 


Previousty to showing the way of finding how much a 
given sum per year wil! yield per day, we will make one 
remark on the use to be made of the remainder in 
division. When the remainder is to be thrown away, if 
it be as great as half the divisor, the last figure of the 
quotient should be increased by 1. Thus 97 divided by 
11, which gives the quotient 8 and the remainder 9, or 
8,°;, should rather be written 9 than 8, when the fraction 
is to be thrown away. 

Again, division by 20 is the same as division by 2, 
if the quotient be removed one place more to the right 
than would be the case in division by 2, Thus, 
20)1573 


78 rem. 13 

or 79 rejecting the fraction. 

- To find how much a given sum, say £2739, 19s. 83d. 
per year, will yield per day, first convert this sum as in 
No. 1, retaining only the first figure found from the 
shillings, or annexing a cipher if there be less than 
two shillings, which gives 27399. Divide first by four, 
then by eleven, then by éwenty, repeating the successive 
divisions by eleven and twenty, until there is no longer 
any quotient, and attending to the above remark in 
disposing of the remainder. Add all the quotients as 
follows :— 





4)27399 
11) 6850* 

20) 628 

Add } 11) 31 
3 

7507 


* This ought to be 6849, with a remainder 3. Throw away the 





* P'ley, or valei, a lake or marsh, 


3, and increase the quotient by 1, which gives ~~ 
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Cut off the three last places 507, which convert into 
shillings, pence, and farthings, as in No. 1, and let 
all the remaining places be pounds. This gives 
a7. 10s. 1}d., which is within one farthing of the truth. 

Suppose it required to find how much sixty millions 
of pounds sterling gives per day. Annexing a cipher 
by the rule, dividing by 4, &c. we have 


4)600000000 


(11150000000 
20) 13636364 
11) 681818 
J20) 61983 
Add 71) 3099 
20) 282 
11) 14 
t 1 


164383561 
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which gives £164,383, 11s. 27d., within a farthing of 
the truth. In such a case as this, where the pounds 
only are of consequence, we might have neglected the 
three columns on the right, which would have saved 
two divisions and shortened the rest. We should have 
begun, in that case, by striking off two ciphers instead 
of annexing one. 

A near guess, sufficient for most purposes, may be 
obtained in the following way. ‘The number of pence 
per day is very nearly two thirds of the number of 
pounds per year. Hence subtract one-third of the 
pounds from the pounds, and let the result be pence. 
This result is too great by about a farthing for every 
eighteen pence in it, and too little by a farthing for every 
eight shillings rejected in taking the pounds. For 
example, £100 gives above two thirds of 100d. per day, 
or about 67d., or 5s. 7d. This contains eighteen pence 
about three times, so that 5s, 6jd, is nearer the truth, 





which is about 5s. 53d. 





-_ 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 













































































































































































































































































[North Front of Chelsea Hospital.] 


Tue opposite banks of the noble river which flows 
through the British metropolis, could not be more fitly 
adorned than they are by those two great monuments of 
the public beneficence, the Hospitals of Greenwich and 
Chelsea. Both these retreats are splendid places; the 
former, especially, is one of the most magnificent palaces 
in the country; and yet their inmates are, for the most 
part, merely private soldiers and sailors. It may be said 
that they are, after all, but the abodes of persons of 
poor and low degree, and fhat there is an unsuitableness 
in giving those a palace to dwell in, whose mode of life 
in other respects is about on a level with that of the 
inhabitants of cottages. Thus might those argue who 
looked to the matter with a reference only to physical 
considerations, and could not, or would not, view it in its 
moral bearings. But we should not, we confess, be 





satisfied to see the institutions founded oy the bounty of 
the nation for the shelter of its veteran defenders, con- 
sist merely of so many ranges of hovels. The economy, 
we apprehend, would neither be appropriate nor pro- 
fitable. Every time one of our gallant seamen now 
casts his eye upon Greenwich, every time he has the 
gorgeous pile before him in fancy, it is an inspiration to 
him of the same character with that which is derived 
from the anticipation of public honours in any other 
profession in which they may be gained. He feels 
proudly that in his old age he will not be accounted a 
burthen Ly his country, but that he shall receive from 
her, and be held worthy of, something more than mere 
bread, 

Chelsea Hospital is a very inferior structure to that of 
Greenwich as a display of architectural beauty ; but it 
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is at least a convenient and neat building, and alto- 
gether, with its airy aud spacious courts and walks, far 
from being destitute of imposing effect. The design is 
said to have been Sir Christopher Wren’s. It consists 
of three courts, two of which are complete quadrangles, 
while the central one is open on the side next the river. 
In the part of the building which fronts this opening 
are a large hall on the one side and a chapel on the 
other, both of which contain some pictures, though none 
of any great merit. The chapel is 110 feet in length 
by 30 in width, and the hall is of the same dimensions. 
The only other large apartments in the building are 
some of those forming the lodgings of the governor, 
which are at the extremity of the eastern wing of the 
principal court. In the centre of the court stands a 
bronze statue of Charles [I., in a Roman dress. 

The wards of the pensioners are sixteen in number, 
each being 200 feet in length and 12 in breadth, and 
containing twenty-six beds. They occupy the greater 
portion of the two wings of the principal court, each of 
which is 365 feet in length. The officers have small 
separate apartments. The other two courts contain ah 
infirmary, furnished with hot and cold baths, and apart- 
ments for the treasurer, chaplain, apothecary, and other 
functionaries. The regular number of in-pensioners is 
four hundred and seventy-six, of whom twenty-six are 
captains, thirty-two serjeants, thirty-two corporals, and 
the rest privates. But the institution also supports some 
thousands of out-pensioners. 

The ground on which Chelsea Hospital now stands 
was formerly occupied by a college, founded in 1609 by 
Dr. Matthew Sutcliffe, Dean of Exeter, for a somewhat 
singular purpose. It was ordained to consist’ of a pro- 
vost and nineteen fellows, all to be in holy orders except 
two, whose business it should be to wage a constant war 
of the pen witii Roman Catholics, Arminians, Pela- 
gians, and other heretics. James I., who took a keen 
interest in the scheme, granted it a charter in 1610, in 
which it is declared that it should go under the name of 
King James’s College at Chelsea. It seems also to 
have been called the Controversy College. This insti- 
tution had the honour of enrolling among its members 
Camden, who was nominated its historian, Sir Henry 
Spelman, Antonius de Dominis the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Spalatro, and many learned divines ; but it 
never arrived at any prosperity. The subscriptions 
which were solicited for its support could not be ob- 
tained; and, although the founder left it a considerable 
amount of property at his death, in 1629, it was found 
that only a small part even of this bequest could be re- 
covered. Buildings, however, of considerable extent had 
been erected. Soon after the restoration the property 
appears to have been estreated to the crown, which 
indeed had frequently before this assumed the power of 
making use of the place for purposes of its own. For 
some time it was used as a receptacle for foreign pri- 
soners. At length, in 1669, Charles II. granted it to 
the newly incorporated Royal Society. They retained 
possession of it till 1682, when they sold it back to the 
King for £1,300. The old buildings were immediately 
thrown down, and on the 12th of May, in the same 
year, the first stone of the present fabric was laid by 
Charles himself, attended by a great number of the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry. The crown, however, was 
not at the whole expense of the erection. Large con- 
tributions to the work were made by several public- 
spirited individuals. Sir Stephen Fox, the ancestor of 
the present noble family of that name, gave no less a 
sum than £13,000. According to tradition the person 
who first suggested the project was the notorious Nell 
Gwyn. She, according to the common story, is said to 
have prevailed upon the King to undertake the work, 
her compassion for the destitute situation of the dis- 
banded veterans of the army having been strongly 





excited by one of them coming up one day to the door 
of her coach, and soliciting charity, with a piteous tale 
of the wounds he had received in the royal cause. The 
edifice was not completed till the year 1690, in the 
reign of William and Mary. For a fuller account of 
this hospital the reader may consult Lysons’s Environs 
of London, and Faulkner's History of Chelsea. 





ON THE NATURE OF CONSUMPTION AND 
OTHER DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 
Iw a preceding number of the Magazine we gave a short 
description of the structure and use of the human lungs ; 
and we shall now make a few observations on the prin- 
cipal diseases to which they are liable,—namely, catarrh, 
pleurisy, inflammation of the lungs, and consumption. 

The first three are all of the nature of ordinary in- 
flammation, but as they have their seats in different parts 
of the lungs or their immediate connexions, medical men 
have assigned to them different names. ‘That the reader 
may have an idea of the source of these distinctions, he 
must be informed that the pulmonary organs have been 
divided by anatomists into three distinct textures, which 
may be individually or collectively the seat of disease. 
Tn the first place, branches of the windpipe perforate 
the lungs in every direction, and these as well as the 
windpipe are lined throughout by a delicate membrane 
similar to the lining of the mouth and nostrils; in- 
flammation of this membrane constitutes catarrh or 
common cold. Secondly, the outside of each lung is 
covered by a still more delicate membrane, thin and 
transparent like ‘‘ silver” paper, called the pleura; inflam- 
mation of this membrane constitutes pleurisy. Thirdly, 
there is a texture contained between the internal and 
external membranes just described, which consists of the 
vessels and other proper substance of the lungs; inflam- 
mation of this intervening texture is what is known in 
technical language by the name of inflammation of the 
lungs. Consumption is a disease of a nature quite apart 
from that of ordinary inflammation. 

No class of diseases have afforded, under certain cir- 
cumstances, more difficulty in their discrimination than 
those of the chest. The various inflammatory attacks 
when they existed in a severe degree, have been at times 
confounded with each other; and the protracted effects 
of inflammation in the living body, are still frequently 
mistaken by the public for the presence of consumption. 
A patient may have violent cough, frequent expectoration 
of purulent matter, shortness of breath, sense of pain or 
oppression in the chest, wasting of the flesh, hectic fever, 
and yet all these symptoms may be the consequence of 
an extensive and long continued attack of catarrh; or 
this (and it less rarely occurs) with the effects of a 
dangerous pleurisy, or of inflammation of the proper 
substance of the lungs. The difficulty experienced in 
attempting to discriminate these diseases is explained in 
the fact that they have many symptoms in common. 
Every severe derangement of the lungs and their con- 
nexions is sure to be accompanied with cough, shortness 
of breath, and one or more of the other symptoms 
enumerated above. The difficulty of discrimination is 
further accounted for in the peculiar position of the 
lungs. As the lungs are contained within a bony case 
formed by the ribs, we are unable, when any portion of 
their structure is changed by disease, to ascertain either 
by our sight or our touch the exact character and seat of 
the morbid change, and, if we have no other means of 
forming an opinion, we are obliged to depend on the 
external symptoms, which may, as has been previously 
observed, occasionally deceive us. 

Until the year 1816, indeed, no better way had been 
discovered of discriminating pulmonary diseases; bvt at 
this period, Dr. Leennec, an eminent physician of Paris, 
hit upon a new method. It consisted in applying the 
ear to the purposes of discrimination, and the originality* 
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and strangeness of the discovery excited great surprise 
and no little incredulity amongst the profession of the 
day. Dr. Leennec was led to enter on this new path by 
a very simple circumstance. By bringing his ear near 
to the chest of a patient, he observed that certain sounds 
were emitted from the chest during the act of breathing. 
Following up the hint, he constructed an instrument on 
the principle of an ear-trumpet that the sounds might be 
heard the more distinctly, and with this instrument, 
called a stethoscope, he commenced a series of observa- 
tions. ‘These observations, after having been prosecuted 
with astonishing assiduity for several years, ended in 
Leennec’s giving publicity to the fruits of his labours. 
Their general result showed that the lungs when in a 
healthy state always emit during respiration sounds of a 
peculiar character; and in the progress of their diseases 
that they emit sounds of a different description, each 
disease, singular to say, having its own variety of sounds. 
This, the acoustic mode of discrimination, has since had 
an extended trial, and its claims to utility are now recog- 
nised by professional men in various parts of the world. 

The inflammatory diseases of the chest are as curable 
as inflammation in other paris of the body; but the 
consumptive disease is one of the most intractable with 
which we are acquainted. Conscientious medical men 
at once admit that patients in whom consumption has 
been established very rarely recover; yet there are 
quacks who pretend to be able to cure every instance, 
and, what is still more to be regretted, such persons have 
ofien succeeded in bringing over a portion of the public 
to believe in their pretensions. It is not difficult, how- 
ever, to account for this apparent success. An affec- 
tionate mother for instance, who has delicate female 
children, is exceedingly apt, should any of them become 
subject to cough to take alarm, and to immediately con- 
clude that the cough is a sign of the commencement of 
consumption. If, while under this impression, the mother 
obtains the opinion of a quack, she is certain to have her 
suspicions corroborated. ‘The child is then submitted to 
his treatment, and though the complaint be a common 
cold or any other complaint equally curable, he will 
publish the case, as soon as recovery comes about, as a 
cure of consumption, and the mother who was at first 
deceived by her own affectionate solicitude, and after- 
wards duped by the cunning of the impostor, will volun- 
tarily attest his certificate of skill. This is a fair sample 
of the manner in which quackery secures its advocates 
and its victims. On the list of the honourable practi- 
tioner we never find these “ surprising cures.” No, 
when he is consulted in such cases, he assures the mother 
that her impressions are groundless, prescribes for the 
patient, and, when the affection is removed, the only 
credit he claims or receives is the credit of having sub- 
dued a catarrh, or other result of common inflammatory 
action. 

Although the nicest judgment of the scientific physi- 
cian be occasionally required to discriminate consumption 
in the living body, from the chronic effects of pectoral 
inflammation, there is no difficulty in their discrimination 
when we come to examine the contents of the chest after 
death. In an examination of a consumptive patient 
after death, the lungs are found in a state which cannot 
be produced by any other known disease. Were the 
public in possession of any rational conception of this 
state, it would effectually shield them from the designs 
of those uaprincipled persons who pretend to have a 
specific for its removal. In the language of medicine 
the lungs of consumptive patients are said to contain 
tubercles or small tumors, and we shall presently lay 
before the reader a sketch of the progress of these ex- 
traordinary and destructive bodies. 

The seeds of the disease, which will eventually estab- 
lish consumption, may be deposited in his lungs a con- 

esiderable time before the patient is aware of any altera- 
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tion in his general health, He may be engaged for 
weeks in the routine of business or of pleasure, previous 
to his receiving any warning of the pulmonary danger, 
unless, perhaps, in a trifling irritation about the top of 
the windpipe, accompanied by a dry tickling cough. A 
sight of the lungs, during this early stage, can be ob- 
tained only in case the patient be destroyed by the 
inroad of some other disease, or by an accident. ‘Then, 
on opening the chest, the following appearaaces present 
themselves. 

In the upper half of both lungs, great numbers of 
roundish bodies, somewhat resembling small pearls, are 
seen scattered. They are of a pale grey colour, and 
vary in size from that of a millet to that of a hempseed. 
They feel hard, and adhere to the substance of the lungs, 
in which they are set after the manner of currants in the 
surface of a pudding. These are the remarkable bodies 
called tubercles. Their structure is altogether foreign to 
the healthy structure of the lungs; but the functional or 
organic change of the latter, which must necessarily 
precede their formation, is not as yet clearly explained. 
In the obscurity of their origin, they resemble certain plants 
that suddenly spring up in places where their species were 
previously unknown. It is certain, however, that the 
elements of tubercles are not derived from the atmo- 
sphere, for they are often found in parts of the human 
frame, such as the bones, to which the atmospheric air 
cannot gain admission. 

This early stage, we have remarked, may or may 
not be attended with slight external symptoms. The 
tubercles are too small and too slow in their growth to 
disturb as yet, in any marked degree, the vital functions 
of the surrounding parts. The substance of the lungs 
quietly yields to their pressure, and the respiration is not 
sensibly affeeted by their morbid encroachment. But, 
once created, tubercles will, in a longer or shorter time, 
proceed through their accustomed course. Their pro- 
gress may be conveniently divided into three stages, of 
which two stages remain to be described. 

In the first stage, the tubercles had attained the size 
of millet and of hempseeds. In the second stage, they 
continue to increase in size, and, drawing nearer to each 
other, they appear arranged into irregular groups. A 
yellow speck soon becomes developed in the centre of 
each tubercle, and, extending it slowly, encroaches on 
the grey structure, of which the tubercle seemed ori- 
ginally composed, until the grey colour completely dis- 
appears in the yellow. 
tumours may now be included between that of a pea and 
afilbert. ‘Their structure is still firm, and several may 
be seen either coalescing or united into one mass. 

The third stage is at hand. The groups of tubercles 
are united into homogenous masses, generally equal in 
size, or rather larger than a walnut. The structure of 
each mass becomes gradually softer and moister, and if 
pressed between the fingers at this time, it feels greasy 
like new cheese. Continuing to soften, it gradually 
passes from the solid to the fluid state. The fluid first 
forms in the centre of the mass, and its quantity steadily 
augments until the solid portions of the tubercles are 
completely broken down. In a short time, these fluid 
tubercles burst into the air tubes, and are expectorated in 
a violent fit of coughing, leaving hollow ulcers in the 
substance of the lungs. 

This is the history of genuine consumption, on the 
tubercular disease of which more than a fourth of the in- 
habitants of Great Britain are said to perish. Com- 
mencing, as we have seen, in small hard grains, the 
tubercles gradually increase in size, and change their 
colour from grey to yellow. They then unite into irre- 
gular masses. The centres of these masses become 
soft, and afterwards fluid. The fluidity eventually in- 
volves the whole mass, and this is the final transforma- 
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air tubes and are expectorated. The constitution of the 
patient generally begins to suffer in the second stage. 
In the third stage the symptoms are still more severe. 
Harassing cough has then set in, and fever, with co- 
pious night-sweats, &c. A temporary relief may succeed 
to the expectoration of the first fluid tubercles; but new 
crops will continue to form and go through the same 
process, until the lungs of the patient are no longer 
capable of sustaining life, and his body is reduced to 
almost the figure of a skeleton. 

As we have not space at present, we shall, perhaps 
make some remarks hereafter on the medical treatment 
suitable to consumption. 





TASSO. 


On the 11th of March, 1544, was born at Sorrento, 
near Naples, Torquato Tasso, the great author of the 
Gerusalemme Liberata (Jerusalem Delivered). His 
father was Bernardo Tasso, also a scholar and a poet, in 
his own day of considerable repute. The life of Tasso 
was almost from its commencement a troubled romance. 
lis infancy was distinguished by extraordinary pre- 
cocity ; but he was yet a mere child when political events 
induced his father to leave Naples, and, separating 
himself from his family, to take up his abode at Rome. 
Hither Torquato, when he was only in his eleventh year, 
was called upon to follow him, and to bid adieu both to 
what had been hitherto his home, and to the only 
parent whom it might almost be said he had ever known. 
The feelings of the young poet expressed themselves 
upon this occasion in some lines of great tenderness and 
beauty, which have been thus translated :—_ 
“ Forth from a mother’s fostering breast 

Fate plucks me in my helpless years : 

With sighs I look back on her tears 

Bathing the lips her kisses prest ; 

Alas! her pure and ardent prayers 

The fugitive breeze now idly bears : 

No longer breathe we face to face, 

Gathered in knot-like close embrace ; 

Like young Ascanius or Camill’, my feet 

Unstable seek a wandering sire’s retreat.” 

Ile never again saw his mother; she died about 

eighteen months after he had left her. The only near 
relation he now had remaining besides his father was a 
sister ; and from her also he was separated, those with 
whom she resided after her mother’s death at Naples 
preventing her from going to share, as she wished to do, 
the exile of her father and brother. But after the two 
latter had been together for about two years at Rome, 
circumstances occurred which again divided them. Ber- 
nardo found it necessary to consult his safety by retiring 
from that city, on which he proceeded himself to Urbino, 
and sent his son to Bergamo, in the north of Italy. The 
favourable reception, however, which the former found at 
the court of the Duke of Urbino, induced him in a few 
months to send for Torquato; and when he arrived, the 
graces and accomplishments of the boy so pleased the 
Duke, that he appointed him the companion of his own 
son in his studies. They emained at the court of 
Urbino for two years, when, in 1559, the changing fortunes 
of Bernardo drew them from thence to Venice. This 
unsettled life, however, had never interrupted the youth- 
ful studies of Tasso; and after they had resided for some 
time at Venice, his father sent him to the University of 
Padua, in the intention that he should prepare himself 
for the profession of thé law. But all views of this kind 
were soon abandoned by the young poet. Instead of 
perusing Justinian he spent his time in writing verses ; 
and the result was the publication of his poem of 
Rinaldo before he had completed his eighteenth year. 
We cannot here trace minutely the remaining progress of 
his shifting and agitated history. His literary industry 
in the midst of almost ceaseless distractions of all kinds 
was most extraordinary, His great poem, the Jeru- 
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salem Delivered, is said to have been begun in his 
nineteenth year, when he was at Bologna. In 1565 he 
first visited the court of Ferrara, having been carried 
thither by the Cardinal Luigi d'Este, the brother of the 
reigning duke Alphonso. ‘This event gave a colour to 
the whole of Tasso’s future existence. It has been sup- 
posed that the young poet allowed himself to form an 
attachment to the princess Leonora, one of the two 
sisters of the Duke, and that the object of his aspiring 
love was not insensible to that union of eminent personal 
graces with the fascinations of genius which courted her 
regard. But there hangs a mystery over the story 
which has never been completely cleared away. What 
is certain is, that, with the exception of a visit which he 
paid to Paris in 1571, in the train of the Cardinal 
Luigi, Tasso continued to reside at Ferrara, till the com- 
pletion and publication of his celebrated epic in 1575. 
He had already given to the world his beautiful pastoral 
drama the Aminta, the next best known and’ most 
esteemed of his productions. 

From this period his life becomes a long course of 
storm and darkness, rarely relieved even by a fitful gleam 
of light. For several years the great poet, whose fame 
was already spread over Europe, seems to have wan- 
dered from city to city in his native country, in a state 
almost of beggary, impelled by a restlessness of spirit 
which no change of scene would relieve. But Ferrara 
was still the central spot around which his affections 
hovered, and to which, apparently in spite of himself, 
he constantly after a brief interval returned. In this 
state of mind much of his conduct was probably extrava- 
gant enough; but itis hardly to be believed that he really 
gave any cause for the harsh, and, if unmerited, most 
atrocious measure to which his former patron and friend, 
the Duke Alphonso, resorted in 1579, of consigning him 
as a lunatic to the Hospital of St.Anne. In this recep- 
tacle of wretchedness the poet was confined for above 
seven years, The princess Leonora, who.has been sup- 
posed to have been the innocent cause of his detention, 
died in 1581; but neither this event, nor the solicitations 
of several of his most powerful friends and admirers, 
could prevail upon Alphonso to grant Tasso his liberty. 
Meanwhile the alleged lunatic occupied, and no doubt 
lightened, many of his hours by the exercise of his pen. 
His compositions were numerous, both in prose and 
verse, and many of them found their way to the press. 
At last, in July, 1586, on the earnest application of 
Don Vincenzo Gonzaga, son of the Duke of Mantua, he 
was released from his long imprisonment. He spent the 
close of that year at Mantua; but he then resumed his 
wandering habits, and, although he never again visited 
Ferrara, his old disposition to flit about from place to 
place seems to have clung to him like a disease. In this 
singular mode of existence he met with the strangest 
vicissitudes of fortune. One day he would be the most 
conspicuous object at a splendid court, crowned with 
lavish honours by the prince, and basking in the admi- 
ration of all beholders; another, he would be travelling 
alone on the highway, with weary steps and empty purse, 
and reduced to the necessity of borrowing, or rather 
begging, by the humblest suit, the means of sustaining 
existence. Such was his life for six or seven years. At 
last, in November, 1594, he made his appearance at 
Rome. It was resolved that the greatest living poet of 
Italy should be crewned with the laurel in the imperial 
city, as Petrarch had been more than two hundred and 
fifty years before. The decree to that effect was passed 
by the Pope and the Senate; but ere the day of triumph 
came, Tasso was seized with an illness, which he in- 
stantly felt would be mortal. At his own request, he 


was conveyed to the neighbouring monastery of St. Ono- 
frio, the same retreat in which, twenty years before, his 
father had breathed his last ; and here, surrounded by the 
consolations of that faith, which had been through life 
his constant support, he patiently awaited what he firmly 
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believed would be the issue of his malady. He expired 
in the arms of Cardinal Cinthio Aldobrandini, on the 
25th of April, 1595, having just entered upon his fifty- 
second year. The Cardinal had brought him the Pope’s 
benediction, on receiving which he exclaimed, “ This is 
the crown with which I hope to be crowned, not as a 
poet in the Capitol, but with the glory of the blessed in 
heaven.” 

Critics have differed widely in their estimate of the 
poetical genius of Tasso, some ranking the Jerusalem 
Delivered with the grandest productions of ancient or 
modern times, and others nearly denying it all claim 
to merit in that species of composition cf which it pro- 
fesses to be an example. Nothing certainly but the 
most morbid prejudice could have dictated Boileau’s 
peevish allusion to“ the tinsel of Tasso,” as contrasted 
with “ the gold of Virgil;” but although the poem is 
one of surpassing grace and majesty, the beauty and 
loftiness both of sentiment and of language by which 
it is marked are perhaps in a somewhat artificial style, 
and want the life and spell of power which belong to the 
creations of the mightier masters of epic song,—Homer, 
Dante, and Milton. His genius was unquestionably far 
less original and self-sustained than that of any one of 
these. It is not, however, the triumph of mere art with 
which he captivates and imposes upon us, but some- 
thing far beyond that, it is rather what Wordsworth, in 
speaking of another subject, has called “ the pomp of 
cultivated nature.” 
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National Education, Saxe-Weimar.—By a statute of the 
Grand Duchy every head of a family is compelled either to 
send his children to school, or else to prove that they receive 
adequate instruction under his own roof. Heavy penalties 
are attached to any breach of this statute, which is as old as 
the very infancy of Protestantism. In fact, it was designed 
as one of its safeguards; and even at the present day, it may 
be defended on the score of sound policy; for whaf*means 
can be pointed out which are more admirably adapted to 
promote social order and individual happiness than universal 
education, in harmony with rational Christianity? The 
immediate effect of the statute in question is to establish a 
schoommaster in every village and hamlet throughout the 
country. There is not so much as a secluded corner, with 
a dozen houses in *, without its schoolmaster. None, 
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therefore, can urge the want of opportunity in excuse of a 
breach of the law; and unless the parent can adduce the 
proof, which exempts him, he is bound to send his children 
to school after they have attained to their sixth year. Nay 
more, in order that the enactment may not be evaded, the 
commissioner of each district makes a regular periodical 
report, to the municipal authorities, of the children in his 
district who have reached, what may be termed, their 
“scholastic majority.” Even in the smallest villages, every 
child pays twelve groschen (about 1s. 6d.) a-year to the 
master of the school. Though the amount is inconsiderable, 
it partakes of the nature of a tax on every head of a family, 
and it is obligatory upon him to pay it, unless his cireumstances 
are extremely limited; in this case the district is bound to 
advance it. The master of the school makes outa list of 
the children in arrear of their fees every quarter, and trans- 
mits it to the Grand-ducal Government, by whom the amount 
is immediately advanced. The minimum of allowance to 
the master of a country school is 100 dollars (15¢.) a-year, 
independently of lodgingand firing; and that, to the master 
of a town school, is from 125 to 150 (192. to 23/.), accord- 
ing to.the size of the town. So soon as this minimum 
is exceeded, the instruction becomes gratuitous, and the 
district is no longer bound to pay up the quota for indigent 
children. There are, however, certain districts which are too 
poor to make any advances of that nature, and, in their case, 
recourse is had to the district church, which is in general 
possessed of monies, arising from ancient Catholic endow- 
ments, and is, therefore, expected to assist the district, 
where the education of its inhabitants requires such aid. 
Again, where this resource does not exist, there is a public 
fund, called “ Landschulen Fond” (fund for country schools), 
which assists the church, district, or families of the district, 
in completing the minimum of the master’s allowance. 
This fund arises from voluntary donations, legacies, and the 
produce of certain dues which the State assigns to it ; such 
as for dispensations in matters of divorce, or marriage between 
relatives, &c.~ This is the only portion of the expense which 
the State itselfis called upon to contribute, and it-is of very 
inconsiderable amount ; though there are as many schools as 
villages in the Grand Duchy, and every master has a com- 
petent remuneration, as well as a claim to one-half of his 
allowances in the season of old age or infirmity. Besides 
this, there is a fund for the assistance of his widow and chil- 
dren, which has been raised out of his own statutory contri- 
butions of 2s. 3d. per quarter and those of his colleagues ; 
to which are added 350 dollars a-year from the State and 
Landschulen Fond; and certain dues laid aside for it by 
the Superior Consistory. All the national sehdols are under 
the superintendence of the local clergy, and the whole system 
is subject ‘to the immediate control and direction: of the 
Superior Cousistory.— Quarterly Journal of Educalion, 
No. IX. , 





NOTICE. 

Several letters have been received, making complaint of the dis- 
appointment experienced in there not being constantly Six Numbers 
of the Penny Magazine in a wrapper, and assuming that the price 
charged for the wrappers and stitching is exorbitant. The following 
statement may remove such a misconception :— 
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